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DEMOCRACY AND THE 
LIBERAL ARTS 


AN historical analysis of the liberal arts will show 


that their teaching is affected by and ineludes elements 
from the dominant social movements of the times. 
Greece had free city states in which the citizens were 
Theoretically the 
eleeted rulers represented rather than ruled the people. 


subject to no one but themselves. 


In this civilization, especially at Athens, evolved the 
idea of the liberal arts, those arts subservient to no 
higher studies, but ends in themselves. There were 
free subjects and free citizens. 

Such an idea of the liberal arts does not deny, of 
course, utility. A free citizen has duties for the whole 
community; so the free arts have obligations to the 
whole man. Knowledge is its own end, as Newman 
says—but it is not man’s end. As perfecting man, the 
liberal arts are highest, humanly speaking; similarly, 
as perfecting society, there is no higher ideal than 
There is an intimate relationship of 
A liberal education 


freedom itself. 
the free arts and the free man. 


By 
JOHN E. WISE, S.J. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE 


shows man what lic is, and he attains his dignity in a 
free society. This was Greek theory. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the place 
of the liberal arts in the Roman and early Christian 
eras or in the subsequent epochs. The esteem with 
which the liberal arts are held depends upon the sense 
of the age. Although the liberal arts include seience 
and the study of nature, science had been so stressed 
in recent generations, and man so identified with bio- 
logical nature, that the liberal arts, eminently human- 
izing—whatever else they be—fell into the doldrums. 
Doldrums, of Webster’s 
tionary, means “a part of the ocean, near the equator, 


course, as defined in dic- 
abounding in calms, squalls, and light baffling winds.” 
The liberal arts became more concerned with man’s 
equatorial midriff than with his soul, and when they 
did not create an ominous stillness on an otherwise 
busy campus, they battened the hatches against the 
squalls of attack, or, at best, were at the merey of 
theorizers, in light, baffling winds. 
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But today, if I mistake not, in some quarters, 
natural science is no longer considered the end of man, 
nor even his beginning, but rather, it is hoped, the 
servant of man. Neither is it heretical any more to 
speak of man’s spiritual life as transcending the 
Many people are interested in 


realms of biology. 
spiritual values in education and desire to have such 


values there, Thus, the liberal arts, as man-centered, 
rather than nature-centeréd, are stirring with life 
again. They have been affected by the trend of the 
times. The effect, though brought on perhaps by fear 
rather than love, is favorable. If the liberal arts 
come back, more positive reasons for their retention 
and development may prevail. 

I said that the liberal arts are affected by the times 
and that they include elements from the dominant 
social movements of the times. The liberal arts taught 
democracy in Greece and oratory in republican Rome. 
One may find decadent imperialism in Quintilian or 
Augustine, though both authors fought the anaesthe- 
tic and breathed for fresh air. The onslaughts of 
philosophy and theology in the 12th and 13th een- 
turies found John of Salisbury fighting the battle of 
some of the humanistic arts until reseued by the 
Renaissance. Both Catholics and Protestants, in the 
Reformation, accepted, for a time at least, the human- 
izing values of a liberal education. Then came the 
Enlightenment, and secularism and science. 

Today the most notable social development is that 
of democracy. We are going through a transition, 
says Jacques Maritain, bigger than when the Roman 
Empire fell. 


If we want to take the measure of the horrible war 
that the Pagan Empire has unleashed on the peoples of 
the earth and which kills not only men but consciences 
as well, wears nations threadbare, starves the children 
and destroys throughout Europe and the world the vital 
resources of the generations to come, we must understand 
that it is a moment of paroxysm in the liquidation of a 
The end of the Roman Empire was a minor event 
We are looking on at 


world. 
compared with what we behold. 
the liquidation of the ‘‘modern world.’’.. .1 


M. Maritain means by his modern “Pagan Empire” 
anti-spiritual forees we have no need to identify at 
home or abroad. This empire is more widespread 
than was Pagan Rome before the conquest of Chris- 
tendom. I started to say peaceful conquest of Chris- 
tendom, but persecution from without and corruption 
from within betoken war rather than peace and bring 
to mind Our Lord’s words about fire on the earth 
rather than the angel’s message of peace at the 
Nativity. Christian peace comes after conquest, self- 
conquest included, and is glimpsed more in the ages of 


1J. Maritain, ‘‘Christianity and Democracy.’’ New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945, p. 17. 
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faith than before or after. Perhaps in this sense the 
conquest is peaceful, that the tranquillity can appear 
in a martyr’s eye or a contemplative’s prayer. 

The new conquest of the Pagan Empire needs both 
martyrs and contemplatives, but since it is a conquest 
it needs also soldiers, equipped like St. Paul. 

Put on the armor of God, that you may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. For our wrestling 
is not against flesh and blood, but against the Princi- 
palities and the Powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against the spiritual forces of wickedness on 
high. Therefore, take up the armor of God, that you 
may be able to resist in the evil day, and stand in all 
things perfect. Stand, therefore, having girded your 
loins with truth, and having your feet shod with the 
readiness of the gospel of peace, in all things taking up 
the shield of faith, with which you may be able to quench 
ail the fiery darts of the most wicked one. And take 
unto you the helmet of salvation and the sword of the 
spirit, that is, the word of God.2 

Paul wrote these words while guarded in prison by 
a friendly Roman soldier, whose trappings are de- 
seribed. Are the captors of the modern Pauls as 
friendly? 

One development that is friendly to Christianity is 
democracy. “Democracy is linked to Christianity 
and . . . the democratic impulse has arisen in human 
history as a temporal manifestation of the inspiration 
of the Gospel.’ 

Our purpose is to see the place of democracy in the 
liberal arts. The rise of democracy gives a favorable 
milieu for their return, and the liberal arts, as return- 
ing, will include elements of democracy. If I may be 
allowed to quote a remark stemming from an historical 
study of the liberal arts: 

Despite the desirable permanence of Western civiliza- 
tion, history shows us a long term immanent development, 
and the eye of the historian is not mistaken in seeing a 
new dawn in the light of democracy. There is no better 
indication of this than the recent words of eternal Rome 
about the rights of the people as contrasted with the 
slavery of the masses; and the application of democracy 
from the national scene to the international. 

The words of eternal Rome will interest us mightily 
in finding out what democracy means to a liberal 
education. In the first place, all citizens of ability and 
desire should have a liberal education. The Harvard 
Report holds this. “The task of modern democracy is 
to preserve the ancient ideal of liberal education and 
to extend it as far as possible to all the members of 
the community.” Secondly, the ideals of democracy 

2 Ephesians 6.11-17. 

3 Maritain, op. cit., p. 37. 

4 J. E. Wise, ‘‘The Nature of the Liberal Arts.’’ Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947, p. 199. 

5 General Education in a Free Society, Report of the 


Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, p. 53. The writings of Sir Richard 
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should be included in or, rather, should penetrate the 
Can both of these statements be verified 
by the words of eternal Rome? I think not. Some of 
the aspects of a liberal education are not directly the 


curriculum. 


concern of eternal Rome, and even in the development 
of democracy there are political, economic, and socio- 
logical elements somewhat removed from the realm of 
faith and morals. The end of the Chureh is man’s 
eternal salvation, and of the State, the common tem- 
poral good. Man’s end includes the common good and, 
shall we say, more? Perhaps the individual’s personal 
welfare, not to speak of the family and local com- 
munity, shows us that the end of man is even more 
inclusive than the common good necessarily empha- 
sized in any society, spiritual or temporal. Both the 
Chureh and the State exist for the individual, and 
there we begin to see the elements of democracy aim- 
ing for the maximuin possible good of the individual. 

A liberal education should include such an ideal. 
Underneath the of the 
sciences, woven into the trivium and quadrivium, be- 


standard matter arts and 
yond the values of formal philosophy, theology, and 
literature, beyond the exact disciplines of mathematies, 
chemistry, physics, and biology, is always a philosophy 
of life. That is what we mean when we say that de- 
mocracy should be included in the curriculum. Just as 
different philosophies of life, different souls, animated 
the liberal education of the Greeks (though they 
limited their citizenship to free-born Greeks), the 
Romans, the Catholies, the Protestants, so the soul of 
liberal education today should be Christian democracy. 
In a Christian democracy man’s rights and duties have 
a religious foundation, 

The liberal arts are affected by current social move- 
ments and are animated by the spirit of current social 
movements. Materialism has no soul, and that is why 
the liberal arts languished in the 19th century. New 
Without 
going into the revival of philosophy as a study and the 


life is being breathed into dry bones today. 


recognition of spiritual needs in education,® I would 
like to close with further remarks on the growth of 
democracy. I would like to take the cue in these re- 
marks from Father John Courtney Murray, S.J.,7 who 


Livingstone, as ‘‘The Future in Edueation,’’ ‘‘Eduea- 
tion for a World Adrift,’’ in ‘‘On Edueation’’ (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1945), remarkably ecorre- 
late the liberal arts and democracy. 

6 Cf. Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. 
cational Policies Commission, National Education Asso- 


Edu- 


ciation, Washington, D. C., 1951; The Relation of Re- 
ligion to Public Education, Committee on Religion and 
Edueation, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1949; also the reviews of W. W. Brickman on re 
ligion and education, as in ScHooL AND Society, March 
27, 1948, May 6, 1950, October 27, 1951, October 25, 


7Cf.‘*A Church-State Anthology: the Work of Father 
Murray,’’ compiled by V. R. Yanitelli, Thought XXVII 
(Spring, 1952), pp. 6-42. 
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has pioneered in the difficult field of the relations of 
Church and State. 
Murray has made much of the growth of democratic 


In exploring this problem, Father 
society. This development is a far ery from the Unam 
Sanctam of Pope Boniface VIII in 1302, characteriz- 
ing the state as the sword of the Chureh; it is a far 
ery even from the Immortale Dei of Pope Leo XIII in 
1885, repeating the ancient Gelasian doctrine (Pope 
St. Gelasius, 492-496) of the two powers, the Church 
over the divine and the State over human things, with 
emphasis on the obligation of the State in certain 
matters of divine worship. Times have changed. This 
like but we recall M. 
Maritain’s opinion of the magnitude of this change. 
Neither have we said that the teachings of the Church 


may sound a truism, may 


have changed; rather new conditions have arisen in 
which the Church must teach and tell us what is the 
meaning of the Gospel for our times 

Can it be said that the Church is more interested 
today in individuals than in states? Can it be said 
that the obligation of worship, though corporate cer- 
tainly, devolves on the individual conscience? Thus, 
if the citizens are good Christians, their individual and 
social obligations will be fulfilled. The same individual 
is a citizen and a member of the Church. The Chureh 
ean oblige the individual directly and as a matter of 
conscience. This gives a new concept of the indirect 
power of the Church in the temporal order, not so 
much in reference to the temporal function, but 
It is perhaps more 
enlightening to say, not that education belongs both to 
the Church and to the State, but that teacher and 
student have a twofold allegiance. “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s; and to God the things 
that are God's.” 
the authority of the Church, elects this or that course 
of action in the temporal order. 


rather to the person functioning. 


The individual, freely recognizing 


At all events, shall we not think it providential that 
the ancient tradition, in fuller political and theological 
development, is today controlling, at another turning- 
point in history, when a new agent and bearer of the 
political process has appeared—a new form, as it were, 
of the ‘‘Christian prince’’—who truly creates the hy- 
pothesis for the application of the pure thesis. I mean 
the self-conscious and socially conscious human indi- 
and 
Christian in the fullest sense, and who accepts his eivie 


vidual, the democratic man, who is both citizen 


and Christian responsibility to see to it that society lives 
according to virtue, and lives freely, and lives in such a 
way as to aid and further the mission of the Church.8 


Ifowever difficult its analysis, “democracy today 
presents itself with all the foree of an idea whose time 
has come.”® The origin of this modern democracy is 
a subject beyond the scope of this paper. May we not 

8 Ibid., p. 23. 

9 Tbid., p. 31. 
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say, however, that Christianity asserted the equal 
dignity of all men before God; that the Middle Ages 
recognized custom rather than legislation, law rather 
than rulers, and bound at times the sovereign as did 
the English Parliament and the Spanish Cortes. 
Neither ancient Roman Ul pian 
(d. 228) nor the Christian medievalists preached ab- 
solutism, as did John Austin in 19th-century England. 


The modern state, of which the modern democratic 
state is a development, came into being with the seculari- 
zation of the state in the sixteenth and seventeenth een- 
turies. That secularization meant that the modern state, 
particularly at that time, was turning its back on some 
of the most fundamental operative ideals of the medieval 
The doetrine of sovereignty—its characteristic 


sources such as 


state. 
doctrine—denied the medieval view that the state rested 
It is a totalitarian doetrine. The medieval state 
The modern democratic state ... has 


on law. 
was pluralistic. 
reverted in several ways to the medieval, reverted to con- 
stitutionalism and to pluralism. Those elements of the 
heritage of Western Civilization which the seventeenth- 
century modern state repudiated, the democratic state 
has restored in new form,10 


Whatever be the origin of modern democracy, we 
have it with us today. Did the Church start the move- 
ment or encounter it? The Church must lead the way 
in some things, because she is the custodian of eternal 
truths; she must follow in some things, because she 
has no direct mandate in the temporal order. Did the 
French Revolution hasten the advent of modern de- 
mocracy? It never surprises us in history when chal- 
lenge comes from outside the Christian fold as well as 
initiative from within. Whatever be the historical 
judgment on the fatherhood of democracy, its roots, to 
endure, must be Christian, because its esteem of the 
rights of the individual is already Christian, and 
uniquely Christian. 

Considering the extent and nature of the sacrifices de- 
manded of all citizens, especially in our day when the 
activity of the State is so vast and decisive, the demo- 
cratic form of government appears to many a postulate 
of nature imposed by reason itself. 

When, however, people call for ‘‘demoeracy and better 
demoeracy,’’ that demand can have no other meaning 
than that citizens shall be increasingly placed in a posi- 
tion to hold their own opinions, to voice them, and to 
make them effective in promoting their general welfare.11 


Thus speaks the present Holy Father. The words 


of eternal Rome have much to tell us. They open up 
vistas today not revealed by Gelasius, nor Boniface, 
nor Leo. “The democratic form of Government ap- 
pears to many a postulate of nature imposed by rea- 
son itself.” So powerful has the State grown in 
domination of the individual that, unless the individual 


10 A. D. Lindsay, ‘‘The Modern Democratic State.’’ 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943, p. 52. 

11 Pope Pius XII, Christmas Message, December 24, 
1944. 
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controls the government, the government will control 
him. The only answer to totalitarianism is democracy, 
with the active power of criticizing, electing, and de- 
posing in the hands of the citizens. Each individual 
may hold and voice his own opinion and make it 
effective for the general welfare. So close has govern- 
ment come to each man, by means of communication 
which were lacking in earlier times, that the active 
power of rule must stay with the citizens lest they be 
dominated by a power-wielding caste. Democracy to- 
day seems to be a postulate of nature imposed by 
reason itself, democracy meaning the retention by the 
people of the active power of rule. 

If the people are to rule, they must be educated. If 
this education is to make for sound government, it 
must recognize inalienable rights of minorities and of 
families, of speech, of education, and of religion. 
Nowhere is there protection for such rights equal to 
that afforded by Christian teaching. A Christian 
democracy bases inalienable rights on the endowments 
given to man by his Creator, which rights therefore 
cannot be taken away by any created power. 

Democracy must be in the curriculum; its philosophy 
must animate education, especially liberal education 
which has surpassing power of accomplishment for 
good or for evil. This is the relation of democracy to 
the liberal arts. It must protect the liberal arts and, 
in its turn, be protected by a sound teaching on the 
nature of man in the liberal arts. Democracy should 
affect the curriculum and be effective in the curriculum. 
No longer can a man be said to be liberally educated 
who ignores the obligations of citizenship; or who 
ignores the obligations of social justice and charity as 
taught by Christianity. One cannot stress too strongly 
the social and economic obligations of demoeracy. 
These obligations become man, redeemed by Christ, 
and correspond to his rights, made safe by Christ. 

I think, if I may be allowed a digression, that in the 
near future we will have much discussion on the right 
to be educated. The Popes, among others, have elabo- 
rated on the right to educate, of the family, of the 
Church, of the State. 
are duties; and if these agencies have obligations, it 
means that children and citizens have corresponding 
Corresponding to a duty to edueate is a right 
Men cannot be good citizens without 


Corresponding to these rights 


rights. 
to be educated. 
suitable education, and, since democracy requires in- 
telligent citizenship, there is a right to edueation. 
Otherwise there is an imperfect participation in free 
government. 

I think it is perfectly possible to find out what de- 
mocracy means and what a liberal education means. 
The philosophy underlying a liberal education must 
be democratic; otherwise we teach falsely concerning 
the nature of man; and the liberal arts are the most 
effective natural means for teaching what is man. 
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CONVENTIONALISM IN EDUCATION 


JAMES P. JEWETT 


The University of Texas 


THE Progressive-education movement has in part 
developed as a reaction to various outworn and ineffi- 
cient school practices. A large part of its appeal is 
attributable to its often daring and sometimes radical 
departures from long-accepted ideas about education, 
ideas which had become fixed and hardened in obsolete 
practices persisting in spite of obvious shortcomings. 
That these practices hung on in edueation is due to 
the fact that they were continued for their own sake— 
not because they produced desirable results, but simply 
because they were the accepted, standardized ways of 
teaching, irrespective of purpose or subject. Much of 
the credit for their reform belongs to the Progressive- 
education movement. 

Having dispensed with most of these outdated ideas 
and having introduced many promising reforms, mod- 
ern pedagogy seems to be falling victim to the very 
pattern of thought from which it originally dissented. 
This pattern of thought is the tendency to adopt what- 
ever practices are currently popular without regard to 
whether they accomplish a particular aim with a par- 
ticular group of pupils. It is a reliance upon con- 
vention. It results in a pedagogy employed simply 
for its own sake. This is formalism in the broadest 
sense of the term: the substitution of the form or out- 
line of a thing for its substance or content. 

Conventionalism, or formalism, in edueation today 
is perhaps most apparent in the ways in which Pro- 
gressive techniques are employed in actual classroom 
instruction. Possibly because of the preoccupation 
of Progressive education with methodology, the im- 
provements it has effected tend to petrify in practice. 
Methods are used simply for their own sake; the form 
is retained while the substance of education becomes 
amorphous. Fortunately this criticism is inapplicable 
to most of our teachers, but too many go through the 
the 

Methods 


motions of Progressive instruction with 


hope that they will call forth good results. 


vague 


by themselves are not enough. 

One of the most obvious examples of this type of 
formalism is to be found in the misapplication of the 
“problem method” with its many modifications. An 
essential feature of this method is “pupil-teacher plan- 
ning,’ undertaken to insure that children work on 
something in which they take an interest and to give 
them an opportunity to plan their work toward in- 
trinsically satisfying goals. In actual practice the 
co-operation of pupils and teachers in planning their 


work has often been extremely effective, but it is likely 
to degenerate to planning for the sake of planning. 
And when co-operative planning becomes simply a 
form of procedure, it loses its primary advantage, 
which is to engage pupils in working out a program 
of attack upon problems of real interest to them. At 
its worst, the idea of pupil-teacher planning deterior- 
ates to the point where the teacher maneuvers the 
children into deciding to do what he wanted them to 
do in the first place. Almost as bad is the teacher 
who must submit every detail of management to co- 
operative decision, one who will appoint a committee 
if he wants to boil an egg. But the children realize 
that their own ends will be furthered if every minor 
decision is not subject to group action. In either case 
the planning fails even to give the pupils some ex- 
perience at working together because it lies outside 
their own interests. Thus it does violence to a firm 
principle of Progressive education: that learning oc- 
curs when children see a natural relationship between 
what they are doing and the ends they have in view. 
Nothing could be more deadening than the endless use 
of techniques which have no relevance to the work at 
hand. 

Another conventionalized feature of the problem 
method is the participation of pupils in the teaching 
process through oral reports to the class. The basie 
idea is that children learn better when they search 
out information, arrange it, and present it to the class 
than they do when they merely receive it from the 
teacher, 
est in the subject and facilitate learning, but not when 


In many cases this method does create inter- 


it is used indiseriminately. Many of us are familiar 


with this sort of thing: the child presenting his report, 


perhaps on an historical subject, has collected his in- 


formation from one or two sources; he speaks so low 
and falteringly that the class cannot hear; he gives the 
bare facts of the subject with no embellishments; hav- 
ing copied his report direct from his source, perhaps 
an encyclopaedia, he is not even able to pronounce 
some of the words. The child has had to spend so 
much time collecting facts that he does not have the 
time to present the anecdotes and examples which 
really make the subject interesting. The other ehil- 
dren are bored with his tedious report; they are inter 
ested only when their own turn comes to speak. Is 
this an exaggeration? In such a case the teacher 
could bring the subject to life with a clear, well-organ- 
ized presentation. His failure is due to the fact that 
he is enthralled with a mere method of proccdure. 
Partially responsible for the petrifaction of pupil- 
teacher planning and the problem method is the idea 
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of “group dynamics.” The study of how people act 
together has had many excellent applications, but it 
has also opened up a wide latitude for misuse. It 
has petrified. The notion has somehow gained cur- 
rency that any plan or decision is good so long as it 
issues from a group, because the group has a certain 
magic power and supernatural wisdom denied to indi- 
vidual human beings. Besides, “group thinking” (a 
contradiction in terms) is held to be more democratic 
than anything else. Like the other techniques which 
have engaged so much of our attention, the idea of 
co-operation has a large solid core of truth, but in 
application it tends to substitute the form of working 
together for the substance of working well. Truth is 
mastered by consensus, not by intelligence. The pre- 
occupation with techniques harks back to the worst 
features of the scholastic disputation, with the addi- 
tional handicap that the participants are not even 
learning the elements of formal logic. They are being 
sociable; sometimes not much else. A wit proved the 
truth of the old saw about wise words in jest when 
he described a conference as a group of men who 
know nothing meeting to reassure each other that 
nothing can be known. And many of us have actually 
heard the suggestion that our own organizations try 
this new “group dynamics”: about what? Well, he 
answers, does it really matter what we discuss? 


Preoceupation with techniques has always been char- 
acteristic of a certain number of teachers and of cer- 


tain types. One trouble today is that the number of 
techniques with which the teacher may be enamored 
has greatly increased. Take, for example, the use of 
We all know how effective movies, 
filmstrips, and other devices can be when they are 
used properly, something that requires considerable 
planning. The audio-visual aid is all too likely to be 
employed as a substitute for teaching rather than as 
a supplement, 
end in itself, 


audio-visual aids. 


Even worse, it is likely to become an 
The main concern of some teachers is 
how many audio-visual aids they can get rather than 
And 
the administrative part of education becomes a matter 
of procuring and distributing “instructional mate- 


the educational purpose these aids may serve. 


rials,” rather than one of making edueational policies. 
It is the extreme of formalism when the tools of teach- 
ing become ends in themselves. 

The use of techniques, methods, and devices for 
their own sake is the logical outeome of an extreme 
emphasis upon methodolocy in education. We may 
note the “community, resource.” It is an obvious ad- 
vantage for teachers to be able to draw upon local ex- 
perts or to have the class study loeal conditions as 
first-hand examples of the material being taught in 


class. One may, however, wonder how many teachers 
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conduct visits and excursions simply because they are 
standard procedure and not because they are directly 
pertinent to what the class is studying. Sometimes 
children are led to study local problems because, it 
is said, such problems are of real interest to them. 
This idea degenerates into conventionalism when it 
is assumed that all local problems are of necessity in- 
About the 
notion of the “community school” as an agency posi- 
tively working for the betterment of the community 
in ways not strictly functions of public education, 
nothing need be said except to suggest that formalism 


teresting to all or even to most children. 
DoD 


creeps in, even in the “community school,” when teach- 
ers manufacture for pupils local problems previously 
nonexistent simply to have “community problems” to 
work on. 

It is also amusing to speculate upon the comic-book, 
a great cause for concern among teachers, in its rela- 
tion to the superabundance of movies, filmstrips, and 
other “visual aids.” 

The ossification of ideas in rigid practices is the 
tendency that is plaguing us today. Too many of us 
have tried to use the various pedagogical methods 
which have grown out of John Dewey’s educational 
theories without modifying the fundamental orienta- 
tion of our teaching in accordance with these theories. 
We have accepted the techniques but not the spirit of 
Dewey’s philosophy. 
problem method. 


Perhaps the best instance is the 
According to Dewey, learning oc- 
curs when pupils are solving problems of intrinsic 
interest to them; when the purpose of the learner’s 
activity lies within the continuity of the learner’s in- 
terests and experience, rather than being imposed from 
without. What a perversion of this idea for the 
teacher to employ a problem just for the sake of using 
the method; to motivate the work with rewards that 
are external to the activity; and to do all this without 
concern as to whether the problem actually represents 
a real interest within the experience of the child or is 
imposed upon him by the authority of the teacher and 
the school. Whether or not we agree with Dewey’s 
principles, we must admit that this sort of thing is 
not a fair test of them. The trouble is that we have 
been so enamored of the new techniques which the 
Progressive movement has introduced that we have 
omitted to get a firm grounding in the philosophy 
behind them. We have taken over the obvious peda- 
gogical devices, but we have not bothered ourselves 
to master the spirit and the substance of the philoso- 
phy which gives them meaning. 

More than anything else, it is this satisfaction with 
superficialities which is responsible for the formalism 
Progressive education has made 
marked contributions to the art of pedagogy, but these 
contributions have in too many cases degenerated into 


in education today. 
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mere conventions because we have been unwilling to 
understand the principles from which they have 
grown. We may wish to question the truth of these 
principles. But we cannot do this intelligently, nor 
can we effectively use the teaching methods which the 
principles have suggested, unless we understand the 
philosophy of education behind these methods. This 
is the only way to escape the decay into formalism: 
to possess the substance of philosophy which gives 
the form life. 


THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


S. A. MoorHeap 


University of Mississippi 


ANY society actively attempting to pursue a demo- 
cratic course in the conduct of its affairs often en- 
counters an apparent dilemma—how can devotion to 
mass welfare be achieved without sacrificing a measure 
of devotion to the progress of a more gifted minority? 
The “cult of mediocrity” has often been ascribed to 
democracy. Plato’s conception of democracy (“full 
of variety and disorder ... dispensing a sort of 
equality to equals and unequals alike.”—Republic, 
Book VIII is perhaps not the first such complaint; 
I. L. Kandel’s comment may be one of the more recent 
criticisms, but will probably not be the last. Said Dr. 
Kandel, “Much still remains to be done to promote 
education for democracy. The great danger that must 
be avoided is the cult of mediocrity.’ ; 

Of course, as should be readily recognized, group 
progress is nil without constituent individual progress. 
Group action is real only as individuals act. In the 
classroom there has been no learning aside from the 
learning of individuals. “Collective intelligence” is 
improved more rapidly, not by merely bringing to- 
gether more minds, but by bringing together better 
minds. The choice is not one of “élite” intelligence 
versus “mass unintelligence,” but one of low-grade 
collective intelligence versus high-grade collective in- 
telligence. Essential in the democratic concept is the 
encouragement of variability and the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of novel ideas arising in this nurtured variability. 
3ut mere novelty is not sufficient; the novelty must 
Ten 


poor ideas are no better than one poor idea. But 


represent an advance in the use of intelligence. 


while one good idea is better than one poor idea, ten 
good ideas are much more than a tenfold improve- 
ment over one good idea! Democratie progress as- 
suredly depends upon the cultivation of all minds, 
but even more so does it depend on the cultivation of 


the better minds. Democracy locates her strength in 


1 ScHoot and Society, LXXVI (December 6, 1952), p. 
357. 
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effective group intelligence, but is likely to suffer if 


it merely socializes intelligence, failing to “up-grade” 


its level of performance. It is assuredly necessary to 
socialize intelligence, to improve the general level of 
intelligence, as long as it is still remembered that the 
segment of the population that ean make the largest 
comparative gain and that can potentially return to 
society the greatest contribution is that group of the 
mentally most able. 

The challenge to American education in recent years 
has been both quantitative and qualitative. We have 
performed, and are still performing, a stupendous 
task in meeting the quantitative part of the challenge. 
We have not yet done what we can in meeting the 
qualitative part. We have failed in particular to meet 
the challenge insofar as it concerns the mentally more 
able portion of our youth. We are all too often con- 
tent to allow this group to slide through our schools 
with a minimum performance, simply because that 
performance is sti/l better than a good or maximal 
performance on the part of the others. 

It would be good to believe that our educational 
leadership has been so absorbed in meeting the quanti- 
tative made on the schools that greater 
attention to certain qualitative considerations has not 
Perhaps this is but the first 
phase in a long-range educational campaign that will 
in the next several decades turn its force against the 
shackles of dull uniformity and of education by Car- 
negie units and college credits compounded into di- 


demands 


yet been easily possible. 


plomas and degrees. There may well have been social 
merit in devoting prior attention to numbers in this 
country—providing that we now succeed in taking the 
next necessary step. 

Our country’s educational program might be likened 
to a sword. We have been busy forging a massive 
weapon of increasing dimensions; it is now time to 
give greater attention to the cutting edge of the blade. 
Otherwise we will never be able to do more than 
fumble with a ponderous, but blunt tool. There are 
increasing indications that more educators are giving 
closer attention to this phase of the “democratic 
dilemma.” George S. Counts reflects this interest in 
his recent book, devoting one chapter to “Education 
for Individual Excellence.” At one point in this 
chapter he states the thesis this way: “The deliberate 
cultivation on a generous scale of individual excellence 
in all of its diversity thus becomes a erucial and urgent 
responsibility of democratic education. We must 
know that a society or a civilization is fine and great 
only if it nurtures fineness and greatness in its 
children.’”? 

2G. 8. Counts, ‘‘ Education and American Civilization.’’ 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952, p. 313. 
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Societies and Meetings... 





THE 1952 CONVENTION OF THE ALGCU 


Russe. I. THACKREY 


Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities 


NearLy 800 delegates and guests attended the 66th 
annual convention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities in Washington (D. C.), 
November 11-13, 1952. The convention celebrated the 
90th anniversary year of the passage of the Morrill 
Act establishing the land-grant institutions, signed by 
Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1862. 

“Responsibilities and Potentialities of the Land- 
Grant Institutions in Our Rapidly Changing Modern 
World” was the theme of the presidential address, in 
which Milton S$. Eisenhower, president, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and of the association, invited 
three other university heads to participate. President 
Hisenhower laid the general background for the dis- 
cussion, while John A. Hannah, president, Michigan 
State College, Lewis Webster Jones, president, Rut- 
gers University, and R. G. Gustavson, chancellor, 
the University of Nebraska, took up the theme in 
terms of resident teaching, adult education, and re- 
search, respectively. 

Other speakers included General Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, who described the 
land-grant institutions as “a keystone of the civilian- 
military relationship in our democracy”; Courtney C, 
Brown, economist and assistant to the chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Seere- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan; Arthur S. 
Adams, president, American Council on Edueation; 
Paul Walker, Federal Communications 
Commission; and Robert F. Poole, president, Clem- 
son (S. Car.) Agricultural College. 


chairman, 


Among the actions taken by the Association Senate, 
composed of the heads of member institutions and 
elected representatives of its divisions and councils, 
were the following: 


Educational television.—Indorsed the work of and 
continued participation in the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television; urged members to work “as 
rapidly and diligently as possible toward utilization 
of reserved channels”; and recommended a request to 
the Federal Communications Commission “at an ap- 
propriate time” for extension of the period in which 
educational channels are reserved.” 

Technical-assistance programs.—Again indorsed the 
objectives of the Point Four and related programs 
and the co-operation of member institutions with them 
on the basis of “helping people of other countries that 
request it to help themselves.” In this connection 
stress was placed on participation by the colleges and 


universities in (a) the training of foreign nationals 
coming to this country, (b) direct “sister-to-sister” 
relationships with educational institutions in other 
countries, (c) release of personnel on leave for tem- 
porary service abroad, and (d) training of young 
people for a career service whose requisites are both 
technical and scientific competence and a broad under- 
standing of the problems, peoples, and cultures of 
underdeveloped areas. 

The association urged that technical-assistance pro- 
grams be better “integrated and co-ordinated.” It 
was recommended that foreign trainees coming to this 
country for other than study as regular students be 
handled as far as possible in groups under the guid- 
ance of a competent leader for each group; that a 
‘atalogue of group-training courses be compiled and 
made available abroad; that trainees be carefully 
selected on the basis of their possible contribution to 
the programs of their home countries; that as much 
training as possible be done in the home countries; 
that Hawaii and Puerto Rico be used more'extensively 
for certain training programs; and that locations for 
“regional training” (i.e., centers where people from 
specific regions will be trained) be selected only after 
careful consideration, 

National defense.—The association commended the 
Army and Air Force for their experimental “branch 
general” ROTC programs, but warned that the suecess 
or failure of these programs will depend not only on 
their content and quality but on the extent to which 
efficient use is made by the Armed Services of ROTC 
graduates in terms of their college training. It gave 
emphatie support both to legislative and administra- 
tive action to protect the integrity of the ROTC as 
the primary source of officers for the Armed Forces, 
again indorsing legislation to place all three services 
on the same footing with respect to ROTC programs. 

The association reaffirmed its previous indorsement 
of the basie principles of the Korean GI Bill, as de- 
signed to eliminate both abuses and interference with 
educational institutions inherent in the World War IT 
program and to restore normal student-institutional 
relationships. It also again asked that publie educa- 
tional institutions with retirement systems be allowed 
to participate in Federal old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance programs without having to abolish their 
present retirement systems; a privilege now denied 
only to publie employees. 

Agricultural communication-center project.—The 
association approved a proposal of the American 
Agricultural College Editors Association for the estab- 
lishment of an experimental communications-center 
project at Michigan State College under a grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation. The center will be governed 
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by an independent board representing agricultural 
editors, radio and television directors, the association, 
and the home-site institution and will be devoted to 
improvement of methods of bringing knowledge of the 
best practices in agriculture and home-making into 
practical application. 

Relationships with the National Association of State 
Universities—The association also took a major step 
toward possible unification with the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, by amending its Constitu- 
tion to open membership to any state university now 
affiliated with the latter association. Membership in 
the two associations now overlaps substantially be- 
cause of the fact that many state universities are land- 
grant institutions, but has been mutually exclusive in 
about two fifths of the states which have separate 
Negotia- 


tions toward closer relationships have been proceeding 


land-grant colleges and state universities. 


for several years through a joint committee, and the 
matter will be considered by the National Association 
of State Universities at its annual next 
spring. The proposal contemplates further action on 
an appropriate name if received favorably. 


meeting 


Training of vocational agriculture teachers.—The 
association approved, for consideration by appro 
priate state and Federal agencies in the discharge of 
their legal responsibilities, a suggested set of mini- 
mum standards for institutions training vocational 
agriculture teachers. At the same time it stressed the 
desirability of having all those concerned with insti- 
tutional approval in this or other fields work in con- 
sultation with and in harmony with the principles Jaid 
down by the National Commission on Accrediting. 

National Commission on Accrediting.—The associa- 
tion heard a progress report on the work of the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting from its chairman, 
Chancellor Gustavson, and reaffirmed its support of 
the work of the commission. 

In the programs of its various units, delegates to 
the convention considered a wide variety of problems 
of current interest in the various fields covered by its 
formal structure. 
brings together all administrative officers eoneerned 


The Council on Instruetion, which 


with campus teaching, devoted its session to a panel 
diseussion of the “Improvement of Training of College 


Research. 
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Teachers” with speakers representing undergraduate 
colleges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Engineer- 
ing, and Home Economies joining with three graduate 
deans on the panel. Area studies, regional eco-opera- 
tion, improvement of general education, improvement 
of research and adult-education methods, the implica- 
tions of “family-centered” home-economies teaching, 
the supply-and-demand situation in scientifically 
trained manpower, technical assistance to small in- 
dustry—these were among the wide variety of pro- 
gram topics. 

Arthur A. Hauck, president, the University of 
Maine, was elected president of the association for the 
coming year. Dr. Eisenhower becomes chairman of 
the Executive Committee, which for 1953 includes the 
following: F. L. Hovde, president, Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Indiana); J. Hillis Miller, president, 
University of Florida; Fred §S. Haultz, president, 
North Dakota Agricultural College (Fargo); J. E. 
Buchanan, president, University of Idaho; deans, A. 
R. Davis, California (Berkeley 4), 
representing arts and sciences; N. W. Dougherty, Uni- 


University of 


versity of Tennessee (engineering) ; A. H. Groth, Uni- 
versity of Missouri (veterinary medicine) ; and Harold 
Maey, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, the Univer- 
(agriculture); and Florance B. 


sity of Minnesota 


King, professor of home economies, University of 
Vermont (home economies). 

President Hultz was also named chairman of the 
Council of Presidents of the Association, and A. N. 
Jorgensen, president, University of Connecticut, secre- 
tary. Chairman of other major units of the associa- 
tion for 1953 are: agriculture—J. H. MeLeod, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; arts—M. M. White, the Uni- 
versity of Kentueky; engineering—G. W. Gleeson, 
Oregon State College (Corvallis) ; general extension— 
E. L. Keller, the Pennsylvania State College; graduate 
work—Carl J. Rees, the University of Delaware; 
home economics—Mildred Tate, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (Blacksburg); veterinary medicine—I. A. 
Merchant, Iowa State College (Ames); and instrue- 
tional council—Scehiller Seroggs, Oklahoma Agriecul- 
tural and Mechanieal College (Stillwater). 

Russell I. Thackrey was re-elected executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 





ACE RESULTS OF 72 PUBLIC LAW 16 
TEACHER TRAINEES! 


Peter P. Hae 
Pittsburgh 27 


Tue American Council on Edueation Psychological 

1 Opinions expressed are not to be construed as official 
or as representing the opinions of the Veterans Admini- 
stration. 


Examination has found wide use in vocational guid- 
ance as a reliable and valid measure of scholastie apti- 
tude at the college level. Tlowever, it has not been 
adequately validated for vocational guidance at the 
Consequently, its 


2 


business and professional levels.” 
use as an estimate of success for the teaching profes- 
sion is in need of further investigation. 

21D. F. Super, ‘‘ Appraising Vocational Fitness’’ (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. 122. 
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Recently, as part of a study,’ some indication was 
obtained which suggested the use of the ACE in 
evaluating scholastic aptitude for specific areas of the 
teaching profession. Even though no significant dif- 
ferences beyond the 0.05 level of confidence were 
found to exist between authors’ manual scores and the 
teacher-trainee population, fairly distinct percentile 
differences were obtained to suggest consideration of 
norms in specific teaching areas. 

Subjects and procedure.—The subjects of this study 
were 72 Publie Law 16 white male veterans whose 
advisement and guidance records were in the Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, Pittsburgh, as of 
September 30, 1949, and who completed training for 
the employment objective, high-school teacher. Each 
veteran had taken the ACE as one of the objective 
measures assigned by advisers and appraisers during 
counseling. Of this total group: 27 majored in social 
studies; 14, in industrial arts; 9, in mathematics; and 
as miscellaneous.2 Ages ranged 
from 19 to 36 years; the average age was 23.5, with a 
standard deviation of 3.3 years. Educational level 
acquired before approval for training under Public 
Law 16 approximated one and one-half semesters in 
college. 


22 were classified 


STANDARD SCORES* AND CORRESPONDING PEKCEN 
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Computed standard scores with their corresponding 
percentile ranks enclosed within parentheses are listed 
in the following table. Standard deviations, mean dif- 
ferences, and critical ratios are not included since they 
are not pertinent to this discussion. 

Findings.—Gross Veteran teacher-trainee 
scores were generally higher than the ACE general 
college freshmen population.’ The total group was 
six percentile points above normative data supplied 
by test authors. For teacher-trainee subgroups, 
mathematics majors ranked first with an increase of 
twelve percentile points; miscellaneous ranked second, 
nine percentile points; social-studies majors ranked 
third, four percentile points. Industrial-arts majors 
ranked fourth, ene percentile point below normative 
data. 

Q, the Quantitative scale. 
ranked highest on the Q scale, 24 percentile points 
higher than the general freshman population. The 
miscellaneous teacher-trainee group was second with 
an increase of 17 percentile points. Industrial-arts 
majors ranked fourth, no difference was indicated. 
The totai group scored 10 percentile points higher 
than authors’ 

The Thurstones suggest, 


scale, 


Mathematics majors 


norms. 
“ . . for the scientifie and 


‘TILE whl FOR PUBLIC LAW 16 


TEACHER TRAINEES ON THE ACE TES 








| Majcrs 


Total group (72) Social-studies (27) 


Industrial-arts (14) 


Mathematics (9) Miscellaneous (22)%* 





Scale 


Meun Mean Mean Mean difference Mean difference 
5.16 16 hi AM 4.97 -.03 5.31 
(56) *** (6) 5 (4) (49) (-1) (62) 
Q $.2 . os 06 5.01 O1 5.64 
(2) (50) (0) (74) 
i 14 22 4.96 ~.04 5.13 
(9) (48) (-2) (55) 


difference difference difference 





Gross 





* Mean of 5.00 8.D. of 1.00. 
** See footnote 5 in text for composition of the miscellaneous group. 
e** Percentile rank corresponding to standard score. 


technical curricula the quantitative tests” should be 
higher than the linguistic tests.2 In view of this 
statement, it is expected that the mathematics majors 
and the miscellaneous teacher trainees,’® in general, 
pursued scientific and technical curricula. The reason 
that industrial-arts majors did not score higher in this 
subtest cannot be ascertained here. 


Corresponding standard scores of raw scores on the 
Q, L, and Gross scales of the ACE were computed and 
recorded in an ungrouped frequency distribution for 
each teacher-trainee subgroup. A  Bingham-type 
standard score,® with a mean of 5.00 and a sigma of 
1.00, was used to compute means, standard deviations, 
and critical ratios of the Q, L, subtests and the Gross 


score. 7In the 1945 edition, the Thurstones used over 50,000 


3P, P. Hale, Tests Employed by VA Counselors for the 
Guidance of P.L. 16 Veterans Rehabilitated as High 
School Teachers, Unpublished M.S. in Ed. thesis, Du- 
quesne University, 1950. 

4 Two test were excluded for various reasons. 

5 The miscellaneous group consisted of the following 
teacher trainees with their major field of concentration: 
7 commercial education, 5 biology, 3 physical education, 
2 English, 2 science (not otherwise listed), 1 chemistry, 
1 hygiene, 1 not listed. 

6 Modified Z-scores. W. Van D. Bingham, ‘‘ Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing’? (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942 edition), p. 249. 


college students as the normative population. 

8 Welborn, in a study of 109 male veterans with a 
median age of 23.4 who had completed one quarters’ 
study in a teachers college, found an ACE mean percentile 
of 53.6. See E. L. Welborn. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 40: 210, November, 1946. 

9L. L. and T. G. Thurstone, Manual of Instructions 
American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1943) p. 2 

10 See footnote 5. With exception of the 2 English 
majors and 1 not listed, the miscellaneous teacher trainees 
could be placed in a ‘‘scientifie and technical’’ category. 
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L, the Linguistic scale. Social-studies majors 
ranked nine percentile points higher on the L seale 
than the general freshman population. To borrow 
again from the Thurstones, “Most of the freshmen 
courses in the liberal arts colleges depend more upon 
linguistie abilities than upon the abilities involved in 
quantitative thinking,”!! 
ees were second, an increase of six percentile points; 


Miscellaneous teacher train- 


mathematics majors third, five percentile points; in- 
dustrial-arts majors fourth, a decrease of two percen- 
tile points. 
points above authors 


The total group scored five percentile 
’ norms. 
Conclusions.—This study was concerned with scores 


7) 


made by 72 Public Law 16 veterans who had been 


American Council on Education 


Psychological Examination as one of the objective 


administered the 
measures assigned by Veterans Administration Pitts- 


burgh Regional Office advisers and appraisers before 


11 Thurstone, op. cit. 


rwente. ... 
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Bing- 


ham-type standard scores were used in computing 


approval for training as high-school teachers. 
variations from authors’ manual norms. In general, 
the following results were found: 

1. Veteran (a) 
higher Gross scores, (b) obtained higher, or equalled 


teacher-trainee groups obtained 
Q scores, and (c) obtained higher L scores (with 
exception of industrial-arts majors) than indicated 
for the general college freshman population in the 
authors’ test manual. 

2. Score variations were found between teacher- 
trainee subgroups when interpreted in terms of per- 
centile ranks, 

3. Fluctuation of percentile ranks between teacher- 
trainee subgroups and the fairly distinct percentile 
rank differences obtained between subgroups suggest 
the possibility of development of specifie norms in 


specific teaching areas. 





THE AAC AND THE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE’S INVESTIGATION 


At its recent annual meeting in Los Angeles, the 
Association of American Colleges pledged its support 
to the investigation of colleges and universities planned 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The members of the association present took this 
action on the basis of a report prepared by a Com- 
mittee on Academie Freedom and Tenure, which be- 
lieved that “any free and impartial inquiry” would 
be welcomed and would make an important contri- 
bution to improving “public understanding of Amer- 
ican higher education, its purpose, organization, fune- 
tion, and contributions to American life.” 

The action of the Association is to be deplored,! 
for it opens the doors to government control of what 
shall be taught and discussed in the nation’s institu- 
tions of higher learning. Through fear of such eon- 
trol the association would have rejected unanimously 
a proposal to secure Federal aid for the support of 
education at any level. Further, an investigation im- 
plies that there is something to investigate, and no 
amount of welcome given to an investigation will allay 
the suspicion of the publie that there must be some- 
To this 
will be added the suspicion either that these institu- 


thing amiss in the colleges and universities. 


tions are unable to keep their own houses in order 
or that their public-relations activities have been in- 
effective and futile. 


1The fact that the association a day later adopted 
another resolution favoring the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of an impartial committee of 
investigation does not alter the picture. 


There is, however, a more fundamental reason for 
regretting the action of the association. This reason 
is the implied admission that members of the educa- 
tional profession are proper subjects for investiga- 
tion, while every other group, whether professional 
or not, is left undisturbed. No evidence has yet been 
produced to warrant the discrimination shown against 
the members of the teaching profession who may, of 
course, be charged with responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the investigators and their colleagues.—I. L. K. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MID- 
WEST EDUCATORS’ CONFERENCE 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 
THE second annual Midwest Educators’ Conference, 
-22, 1952, voted a 
dynamie four-point program aimed at eradicating dis- 


meeting in Chicago, November 2 


criminatory practices in colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. Three hundred college presi- 
dents, admissions officers, deans, faculty, and leading 
college officials attended as delegates from 100 insti- 
tutions in the seven midwest states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. 

Major measures recommended by the seven-state 
conference to eliminate discrimination in higher edu 
cation were: 

1. That the accrediting agencies of the United States 
be asked to examine whether procedures in admissions 
might properly be considered a criterion for accreditation 
of institutions of higher learning. 

2. That a nation-wide survey on discrimination in grad- 
uate and professional schools be conducted by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, 
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3. That Federally sponsored scholarships, fellowships, 
and grants-in-aid with nondiscriminatory clauses be ap- 
proved by Congress, 

4. That institutions seek the elimination of discrimi- 
nation in social organizations on their campuses. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CO-OPERATING 
ON FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
CREDENTIALS 


InstituTIONS of higher education in the United 
States which lack facilities for evaluating the educa- 
tional credentials of foreign students applying for 
admission may now call upon the Office of University 
Admissions at Columbia University for assistance. 

This co-operative service is being rendered by the 
university because of the growing number of foreign 
students now enrolled in American colleges and uni- 
versities. During the 1951-52 academic year, over 30,- 
000 students from abroad were pursuing graduate and 
undergraduate studies, an increase of nearly 400 per 
cent in the past 30 years. Columbia University had 
1,600 students from abroad last year, an all-time high. 

According to admissions officials, the university has 
been supplementing the work of the Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, for a year in evaluating foreign student 
credentials. 
services in the Middle Atlantie area on a temporary 
basis pending the establishment of an intercollegiate 
committee in this geographical area for this purpose. 
In view of the magnitude of the wider task and the 
complexities involved in evaluating foreign records, 
interested college and university officials are asked to 
write in advance to David Lawson, Office of Univer- 
sity Admissions, Columbia University, New York 27, 
for full information as to the services the university 
is prepared to give. 


The university has been rendering these 


THE CENTENARY OF THE CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, SAINT LOUIS 

Tue Central High School of St. Louis will cele- 
brate its centennial on February 11. Opened as the 
St. Louis High School on February 11, 1853, the in- 
stitution was the first public high school west of the 
Mississippi River. After some vicissitudes during 
the Civil War, enrollments began to increase in 1865, 
A new 
high-schoo! building, ereeted in 1893, contained 60 


and in 1872 four branch schools were opened. 


rooms and had an auditorium in which 1,300 pupils 
could be seated. This building, on Grand Avenue, 
was used until 1926, when, because of pending fire- 
proofing, a fire, and tornado damage, the school was 
moved to its present Yeatman building, temporarily 
at the time, but actually for a period that has lasted 
up to the present. 


Plans for the centennial celebration on February 
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11 have been drafted by a special planning com- 
mittee. Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, will give an address on “One Hundred Years of 
Secondary Education in St. Louis, Missouri.” The 
St. Louis radio stations began on January 1 to de- 
vote time to the centennial, and on April 22 a Fes- 
tival of Progress in the St. Louis Public Secondary 
Schools, managed by Ernest Hares, producer of 
“Musica Americana,” will be held at the Kiel Audi- 
torium. 


NEW PROGRAMS IN AGRICULTURAL MAN- 
AGEMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ENGI- 
NEERING AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A NEw five-year program to give students profes- 
sional training for agricultural management has been 
announced by Cornell University. The course, be- 
ginning next fall, will be offered jointly by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the School of Business and 
Publie Administration. It is intended for students 
who plan to make careers with agricultural indus- 
tries, government agricultural agencies, agricultural 
co-operatives, and related organizations. This is be- 
lieved to be the first course to be given by a college 
of agriculture in collaboration with a graduate school 
of business. 

Students will take three years of general under- 
graduate work in the College of Agriculture. The 
fourth and fifth years will be devoted to management 
study in the School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration. As part of the fifth year, students will 
specialize in a selected field of agricultural manage- 
ment: farm co-operatives, agricultural credit admin- 
istration, agricultural industries, agricultural market- 
ing, publie policy and the administration of govern- 
ment agricultural programs, or management of nat- 
ural resources, 

The B.S. degree will be awarded at the end of the 
fourth year, and the master’s degree in either busi- 
ness or publie administration after the fifth. 

A special 5-year curriculum in agricultural engi- 
neering has also been set up leading to a new pro- 
fessional degree—Bachelor of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing—for students who successfully complete the work. 

The need for such a program is becoming more 
acute, and there are inereasing requests for gradu- 
ates in this field, according to the announcement. 
With mechanization of agriculture proceeding at a 
rapid pace, agricultural production problems are de- 
manding more and more engineering knowledge and 
skill for their successful solution. 

The fields of opportunity for graduates may well 
include teaching, research and extension in colleges 
and universities and government agencies, profes- 
sional work with farm-machinery manufacturers and 
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dealers, food-processing plants, commercial food stor- 
ages, dairy-industry plants, feed and fertilizer proc- 
essing, or work dealing with the design and layout 
of farm structures, heating and ventilation problems, 
soil and water management, and other fields. 
Applicants for the five-year course will be accepted 
for the first time next fall, and they must satisfy the 
entrance requirements of both the colleges of Agri- 
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Students will enroll in 
the agricultural college for the first four years but 


culture and of Engineering. 


during that time they will also be taking courses in 
the colleges of Engineering and of Arts and Sciences. 
The fifth year will be spent in the College of Engi- 
neering which will grant the degree. The complete 
program is under the supervision of a faculty com- 
mittee with equal representation from both colleges. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend William E. Kerstetter, whose appoint- 
ment as head of the department of philosophy and re- 
ligion, Hamline University (Saint Paul, Minn.), was 
reported in Scnoou anp Society, July 23, 1951, has 
been named president, Simpsen College (Indianola, 
Iowa), to succeed the Reverend Edgar Edwin Voight, 
whose appointment was reported in these columns, 
January 17, 1942. 


The Reverend Harold F. Carr, pastor of the Lake- 
wood (Ohio) Methodist Church, has been named 
president, Iliff School of Theology (Denver 10), to 
succeed the late Reverend Edward Randolph Bartlett, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 26, 1952. 
later this month. 

The Reverend Clyde W. Meredith, whose resig- 
nation as Taylor (Upland, 
Ind.), was reported in Scuoon AND Society, June 23, 
1951, and who had served as the first chief, Schools 


Dr. Carr will assume his new duties 


president, University 


Branch, Federal Civil Defense Administration (July, 
1951—November, 1952), has been named vice-president 
in charge of development, the American University 


(Washington 16, D. C.). 


George H. Hand and Charles D. Tenney have been 
appointed to vice-presidencies in Southern Illinois 
University (Carbondale). Dr. Hand, whose appoint- 
ment as professor of economics and exectutive assist- 
ant to the president was reported in ScHOoL AND So- 
creTy, June 28, 1952, has been named vice-president 
and comptroller; Dr. Tenney, professor of English, 
vice-president and provost. 


Howard W. Winger assistant professor of library 
science, the University of Wisconsin, will assume new 
duties, February 1, as dean of students and assistant 
professor, Graduate Library School, the University of 
Chieago. 


Charles Fairman, professor of law and politieal sei- 
ence, Stanford University, has been appointed to the 


Charles Nagel Chair of Constitutional Law and 
Political Science, Washington University (Saint 


Louis 5), and will assume his new duties at the open- 
ing of the academic year in the fall. 


A. C. Cohen, Jr., associate professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Georgia, has been promoted to a 
professorship. S. E. Dyer has been appointed assist- 
Tomlinson Fort, head 
of the department of mathematics, has resigned from 


ant professor of mathematies. 


administrative duties but will continue in his post as 
Regents Professor of Mathematics. During the eur- 
rent academic year Dr. Fort is on leave of absence, 
lecturing in the Royal Naval College, the University 
of Aberdeen, Cambridge University, and other British 
institutions, 


Erich Hula, a member of the faculty of political 
and social science, New School for Social Research 
(New York 11), has been appointed to a visiting pro- 
fessorship in the department of government, Cornell 
University, for the spring term. 


Donald Glenn Rodeheaver has been appointed in 
struetor in agricultural engineering, West Virginia 
University. 


Clarence L. Ver Steeg, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Northwestern University, was recently awarded 
the Albert J. Beveridge Prize for 1952 by the Ameri- 
Llistorical book, “Robert 
The award in- 
eludes a sum of $1,000 and the publication of his 
manuscript by the association. 


ean Association for his 


Morris, Revolutionary Financier.” 


Ben A. Arneson, professor of political scienee and 
chairman of the department, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Delaware), has been honored by the renaming 
of the Institute of Practical Polities as the Ben A. 
Arneson Institute of Practical Polities. Dr. Arneson, 
who has served the university since 1917, founded the 
institute and has served as its director. 


Ralph O. Nafziger, direetor, School of Journalism, 
the University of Wisconsin, has been named eduea- 
tional director of Foreign Assignment, a plan whereby 
members of the faculties and graduate students of 
American universities may study journalism, political 
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science, and industrial relations throughout Europe. 
Professor Nafziger will be responsible for the organi- 
zation of a curriculum including political, social, 
and economic trends in Western Europe; strategic 
and economie integration of Western Europe; prob- 
lems of Northern Europe and Scandinavia; compara- 
tive journalism; field study and analysis of the Kuro- 
pean press; radio journalism; visual media of ‘infor- 
mation; and the evolution of 20th-century journalism. 


George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illi- 
nois, was recently eleeted chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Institute of International Education, to 
succeed George N. Shuster, president, }lunter College 
(New York 21). Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., presi- 
dent, Steuben Glass Corporation, was named _ vice- 
chairman. Mrs. Maurice T. Moore was re-elected and 
will continue to serve during the coming year as 
vice-chairman. Dudley Mallet- 
Prevost, Colt, and Mosle, was elected chairman of the 
Ixecutive New members of the board 
are: Millicent C. MeIntosh, president, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Erie Johnston, president, 
Motion Picture Association of America; and Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg, director of the department of educa- 


3onsal, of Curtis, 


Committee. 


tion and research, C1O. 


At the meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, held in Boston, December 28, 1952, the following 
were appointed to a Steering Committee that will 
supervise a program of inquiry into the role that 
foreign languages and literatures should play in 
American life: Stephen A. Freeman, vice-president, 
Middlebury (Vt.) College; Albert H. Marckwardt, 
professor of English, University of Michigan; Bayard 
(). Morgan, professor emeritus of Germanic lan- 
guages, Stanford University; and Howard L. Nost- 
rand, executive officer of the department of Romance 
languages, University of Washington (Seattle 5). 


At the 36th annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America, December 30, 1952, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Edward J. MeShane, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, University of Virginia, presi- 
dent; Frank L. Griffin, visiting professor of mathe- 
matics, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), 
first vice-president (re-elected) ; William L. Duren, 
head of the department of mathematies, Tulane Uni- 
versity (New Orleans 18), second vice-president; and 
Harry M. Gehman, chairman, department of mathe- 
matics, University of Buffalo, secretary-treasurer 
(re-elected). Members of the Board of Governors: 
Stewart S. Cairns, head of the department of mathe- 
maties, University of Illinois, and Albert W. Tucker, 
professor of mathematics, Princeton University, fon 
three-year terms. 


Michael Radock, whose appointment as professor 
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of journalism and director of public relations, Kent 
(Ohio) State University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 18, 1945, has resigned to accept a 
post in the public-relations department of the Ford 
Motor Company. He new duties in 
Dearborn (Mich.), January 16. 


assumed his 


Paul Dircher, assistant professor of accounting, 
University of California (Los Angeles 24), has been 
elected to membership in the Controllers Institute, a 
nonprofit organization of controllers and finance 
officers from all lines of business, with headquarters 
at 1 Kast 42d Street, New York 17. 


Elster Clayton Shortt, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of education and chairman of the division, 
Shepherd College (Shepherdstown, W. Va.), was re- 
ported in Scnoo.t anv Society, September 20, 1952, 
has been named adviser in education, Division of In- 
ternational Edueation, Office of Education, FSA. 
Dr, Shortt will be in charge of setting up and oper- 
ating a teacher-edueation institution in Amman 
(Jordan) as a project of the Point Four Program 
of the Department of State. 


Ruth J. Woodruff, dean of women and associate pro- 
fessor of economics, the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has asked that she be relieved of administrative 
duties at the close of the academie year. Dr. Wood- 
ruff, who has held the deanship for 22 years, will de- 
vote all her time to teaching. 


Osman R. Hull, whose appointment as dean, School 
of Edueation, University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles 7), was reported in ScnooL aNnp Society, 
July 13, 1946, has asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive duties and to be reassigned as professor of school 
administration at the opening of the academic year 
in the fall. Dean Hull will be on leave of absence 
during the spring semester and will be retired in 1955. 


Grace Fisher Ramsey, curator of school relations, 
department of public instruction, the American 
Museum of Natural History, has retired after 33 years 


of service. 


Recent Deaths 

John David Newburgh, assistant professor of 
mathematics, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), 
died, January 3. Dr. Newburgh had taught in 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of California before going to Tulane Univer- 
sity in 1951. 

Frank Le Rond McVey, president emeritus, the Uni- 
verstiy of Kentucky, died, January 4, at the age of 
eighty-three years. Dr. MeVey had served as in- 
structor in history (1895-96), Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; instructor, assistant professor, and 
professor of economies (1896-1907), the University of 
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Minnesota; president (1909-17), University of North 
Dakota; and president (1917-40), the University of 
Kentucky. 

The Reverend Albert William Staub, former Ameri- 
can director, Near East College Association, died, 
Mr. 
Staub had served as educational missionary in China 
(1908-17); executive secretary, Board of Trustees, 
Robert College (Istanbul, Turkey), American Uni- 
versity (Beirut, Lebanon), Constantinople Woman’s 
College, International College (Beirut), Sophia Amer- 
ican School, Athens College, and the American Col- 
lege (Baghdad); and director (1919-51), Near East 
College Association. 


January 5, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Wilson Townsend Moog, professor emeritus of 
musie, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), died, 
January 6, at the age of seventy-one years, Professor 
Moog had served the college as director of the Sum- 
mer School of (1930-42) and_ professor 
(1942-49). 

Carlos Lopez, assistant professor of art, University 
of Michigan, died, January 6, at the age of forty-four 
years. Professor Lopez, an internationally known 
painter, had served the university since 1945. 


Charles Edward Merriam, Morton D. Hull Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science, the University of Chicago, died, January 8, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Merriam had 
served as instructor (1895-96), Lenox College; lee- 
turer (1898-99), Columbia University; and docent of 
political science (1900-02), associate (1902-03), in- 
structor (1903-05), assistant professor (1905-07), 
associate professor (1907-11), professor (1911-40), 
and:chairman of the department (1923-40), the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Musie 


Jerome Michael, Nash Professor of Law, Columbia 
University, died, January 11, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Professor Michael had served the university 
as professor of law since 1927. 


omer f /; i; 


ALLEN, JACK (Editor). ‘‘The Teacher of the Social 
Studies.’’ 23d Yearbook of the National Couneil for 
Social Studies. Pp. vi+248. The National Council 
for Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 
6, D. C. 1952. $3.00 paper; $3.50 cloth. 


ANDREWS, KENNETH R. (Editor). Human Rela- 
tions and Administration. The Case Method of Teach- 
ing: An Interim Statement. Pp. xvi+271. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1953. $4.50. 
The human problems involved in getting things done are 


now so well recognized that many business organizations 
and all the military services have undertaken the use of 
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the case method developed at the Harvard University's 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


@ 

‘‘Bases for Effective Learning.’’ 31st Yearbook. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, Bul- 
letin No. 1. Vol. XXXII. Pp. 390. Illustrated. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. $3.00. 

e 

‘*Compulsory Education in New Zealand.’’ Study No. 
X. Pp. 130. Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 
1952. 

This study is for the most part a factual one, and an ef- 
fort has been made to keep tt free from personal opinions 
that might be seriously challenged by informed students of 
New Zealand education. 

e 

COOK, PAULINE (Editor). Theses and Dissertations 
Presented in the Graduate College of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1900-1950. Pp. v +351. Libraries, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 1952. 

Extensive effort has been put forth to make this compila- 
tion as nearly complete as possible, says the compiler, 
Sarah S. Edwards. 

® 

Economic Status of Teachers in 1952-53. Pp. 26. Re- 
search Division, Nationol Edueation Association, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 25 cents; 
quantity rates. 

This report brings together a number of tables and charts 
to answer the questions most frequently received by the 
NEA Research Division on the economic status of the 
teaching profession. 

© 

Education in a Technological Society: A Preliminary In- 
ternational Survey of the Nature and Efficacy of Tech- 
nical Education. Pp. 73. U.S. National Commission 
for Unesco, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 

One of the Tensions and Technology Series. 
eo 


GARDNER, FRANK M. ‘‘The Delhi Publie Library 
Project.’’ Unesco Publication No. ED/Occ./16. Pp. 
26. Uneseo, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris l6e. 1952. 

The Delhi Library is Unesco'’s main public-library project 
in Asia; however it is but a part of the organization's 


program to encourage the development of public-library 
services in all member states. 


e 

GLENNON, VINCENT J., AND C. W. HUNNICUT. 
What Does Research Say about Arithmetic? Pp. iv 
+45. Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 
6, D.C. 1952. 50 cents. 

e 

ISIDRO, ANTONIO, JUAN C. CANAVE, PRISCILLA 
S. MANALANG, AND MATILDE M. VALDES. 
‘*Compulsory Edueation in the Philippines.’’ Study 
No. 1X. Pp. 84. Unesco, 19 Avenue Kiéber, Paris 16e. 
1952. 

@ 

KEMPFER, HOMER. ‘‘Checklists for Publie School 
Adult Education Programs.’’ Office of Edueation, 
PSA, Circular No. 856. Pp. 17. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. ©. 1952. 15 cents. 
Compiled with the assistance of members of the Commit- 
tee on Evaluation, Adult Education Association of the 
U. & A. 

» 


KEMPFER, HOMER. ‘‘ Eight Measures for Evaluating 


Educational Programs for the Foreign Born.’’ Office 
of Education, FSA, Cireular No. 357. Pp. 13. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 


15 cents. 
-_ 
KNAPP, ROBERT B. (Editor). 


ica for Foreign Exchangees.’’ 


‘*Orientation to Amer- 
Report of a Conference 
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Held under the Auspices of the American Council on 
Education, June 19-21, 1952. Pp. viii+74. American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1952. $1.00. 

® 


MAYOR, A. HYATT. Giovanni Battista Piranesi. Pp. 
41. Illustrated. H. Bittner and Company, 67 West 
55th Street, New York 19. 1952. $12.00. 

In his views of Rome, Piranesi created the most dramatic 
portrait ever made of any city. The 135 reproductions in 
this book illustrate his work as an etcher, draughtsman, 
and architect. 

e 

History of American Psychology. Pp. 

Library Publishers, Ine., 8 

1952. $6.00. 


ROBACK, A. A. 
xiv+426. Illustrated. 
West 40th Street, New York 18. 
In this survey of three centuries in American psychology, 
the author has drawn on immense documentary as well 
as personal resources, 

e 
ee is es ee 

*“Compulsory 


Pp. 191. 


NAIK, AND 8S. ABID 
Education in India.’’ 
Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, 


SATYIDAIN, 
HUSAIN. 
Study No. XI. 
Paris l6e. 1952. 
“This study will give the readers some idea of what we 
are trying and hoping to do in this field in India,"”’ says 


one of the authors. 
. 


‘*«Schools at Work in 48 States: A Study of Elementary 
School Practices.’’? Office of Education, FSA, Bul- 
letin No. 138. Pp. x +1388. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 35 cents. 

e 

SCOTT, JEROME F., AND R. P. LYNTON. The Com- 
munity Factor in Modern Technology: An Interna- 
tional Study of the ‘‘ Sense of Belonging’’ in Industry. 
Pp. 171. U.S. National Commission for Unesco, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
Another in the Tensions and Technology Series. 

e 

Everyday Speech: How to Say What 

You Mean. Pp. 189. Illustrated by Cissie Liebshutz. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 8. 1952. $1.00. 


This is a simple, lively presentation of the speech prob- 
lems which concern everyone. An Everyday Handbook 


Series. 


SONDEL, BESS. 


STAUFFER, RUSSELL G, (Compiler). 
the 34th Annual Edueation Conference; 
‘‘Reading for Meaning.’’ Vol. III. Pp. ix+77. 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 1952. $1.50. 
Copies of this report of the conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, March 7-8, 1952, may be obtained 
from Daniel Ferry, University Bookstore, Newark, Del. 


TALLMAN, MARJORIE. Dictionary of Civies and Gar 

ernment. Pp, 291. The Philosophical Library, New 
York 16. 1953. $5.00. 
A collection of hundreds of words and expressions fully 
but simply defined; valuable for a clearer understanding 
of the operation of our national, state, and local govern- 
ments. 


Proceedings of 
Theme: 


The Three h’s in the Elementary School. Pp. ix +152. 
Illustrated. Association for Supervision and Curricu 
lum Development, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1952. $1.50. 

This contains some of the answers to “How should the 
three R's be taught.” 
® 


Unesco Facts: Six Years of Work. Pp. 18. U.S. Na- 
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tional Commission for Uneseo, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
° 
WALPOLE, ELLEN WALES. Tell Me: Answers to 
261 Typical Questions Asked by Growing Boys and 
Girls. Pp. xix +170. Barnes & Noble, Ine., New York 
3. 1952. $1.25. 
Auother in the Everyday Handbook Series. 
® 
WITHERSPOON, ALEXANDER M. 
in English and How to Avoid Them. Pp. x+344. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc.. New York 3. 1952. $1.25. 
This is a comprehensive treatment of the most frequent 
errors in written and spoken English. 


Common Errors 
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In 1918 


—Carnegie organizations established TIAA to 
serve the life insurance and annuity needs of the 
educational world. 


In 1952 

—TIAA established the new College Retirement 
Equities Fund, companion to but distinct from 
TIAA. This plan permits a portion of annuity 
premiums to be invested in common stocks and 
provides a program designed to keep step with 
economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 


Write TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


—_ o-— 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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